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THE POETRY OF CHARLES WILLIAMS 

BY THEODORE MAYNARD 



Among the convenient tags in vogue among jaded 
reviewers of books, none is more commonly used, or 
abused, than the comparing of a new writer to some other 
writer with a more securely established reputation. When 
the label has been fixed, criticism considers itself satisfied, 
and the critic puts away his poet on the shelf reserved for 
Swinburne, or his essayist in the cupboard kept for Lamb, 
feeling that his work is done. But is it not a vice to treat 
literature as a housewife treats her bottles of jams and pre- 
serves? The difficult and delicate business of criticism 
cannot be accomplished by such means. Yet every young 
writer has to suffer from this treatment — to see himself 
labelled as a second Rossetti by one reviewer, and as a 
second Blake by another. At first he is likely to be irritated 
by inept comparisons. Later, if he has humor, he will 
come to be amused by learning that his poetry is suggestive 
of such varying strains as the verse of Chaucer, Shelley, 
and Walt Whitman 1 He will come to collect the names of 
poets whom he is said to resemble as a man may collect 
stamps or old china, and will await eagerly the time when 
Rabindranath Tagore, Wordsworth and Ezra Pound shall 
complete his collection! 

That every poet derives something from his predeces- 
sors is certain, but his value is to be determined by his 
ability to put his borrowed gold to the divine money chang- 
ers and receive it back again with increase and transmuta- 
tion. Mr. Charles Williams, one of the newer and, I ven- 
ture to think, one of the greatest of contemporary English 
poets, has of necessity derived something from the meta- 
physical poets of the nineteenth century, as there are also 
in his work occasional touches of Milton, of Herrick, and 
even of G. K. Chesterton ; but Donne, to whom he is most 
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constantly likened, he has read almost as little as he has 
read Crashaw, Vaughan, or Herbert. The similarities, 
slight and usually superficial, are due not to conscious or 
even unconscious imitation, but to the fact that his mental 
makeup is curiously compounded of the same ingredients 
which went to the making of Donne and Crashaw. He has 
their combination of naivete and sophistication ; their intel- 
lectual passion and subtlety, and also, at times, their triv- 
iality and their liability to step into pathos. And yet, 
after admitting that Mr. Williams has defects, — many of 
the tiresome tricks of virtuosity and much of the turgidity 
of the metaphysician, — his poetry has a greatness to which 
few of the moderns have attained, and promises a greatness 
which none of the moderns can hope to surpass. 

It is remarkable how much very fine poetry has been 
written during the last ten years, and how little of the work 
of even the most accomplished among modern poets power- 
fully affects the reader. The reason of this is, probably, 
that much of their merit is technical ; they waste their ener- 
gies in seeking for a fresher mode of expression. Their 
rhythms often delight the ear, but their imaginations rarely 
compel the heart. One reads them, vaguely aware of 
beauty; but one forgets their verses. Now the major poets 
have this about them: that one can dig forever in their 
work as in an inexhaustible mine. The spade may bring 
out earth more often than diamonds, but the diamonds, 
which are the object of the search, are plentiful. Minor 
poets offer less labor to the digger, less earth and less 
reward. They give fewer bushels of dirt, but fewer dia- 
monds. 

In reading a major poet, one remembers lines whose 
meaning becomes clear only by degrees. One carries his 
phrases in the mind long before they are understood. His 
difficult things are not easily forgotten; just as the facile 
things of minor poets are not easily remembered. This 
test of memorability is, upon the whole, the best measure 
of poetic value, and by this test Mr. Charles Williams is 
unquestionably a major poet. He can be read again and 
again, and at every reading fresh beauties will be discov- 
ered. He will not be easily understood, and his readers 
must gird their mental loins for strenuous effort. When 
he has confessed that he does not fully understand all of 
his own poetry, but that the meaning of this line or that 
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has been discovered by its author himself only by flashes 
of illumination, others can hardly expect to gain his mean- 
ing with casual ease. The whole definition of inspiration 
is that the inspired man, be he prophet or poet, is possessed 
by an influence, whose instrument he is, whose will he per- 
forms, but whose purpose is not always known to him. 

As we shall see later, Charles Williams' most charac- 
teristic poetry is written about the mysticism of love, in 
which he follows the philosophy of Patmore, though with 
a power that yields more comprehensive results than the 
author of The Unknown Eros had at his command. Before 
we come to a consideration of this part of his work, how- 
ever, it is as well to note that a large number of his poems 
are unconcerned with religion. They range from the lyric 
Proserpina, and the admirable sonnets on classical subjects 
with which his last book opens, through ballades whose 
whimsicality does not quite conceal their gravity, through 
poems of general interest, to the ecstatic republicanism of 
The Wars, in which the poet sees the Deity, one, indivisible, 
and free, and " The heavens themselves republican " : 

The Crescent falls ! the field is won, 
The days of tyranny are done, 
His last escaping files give place; 
Trumpets, ho, trumpets ! face to face 
With foreheads scarred and bloody feet 
The Church and the Republic meet. 

Of the details of the poet's uneventful life all that it is 
necessary to record here is that Charles Williams is in his 
thirty-third year ; that he went up by winning a scholarship 
from his school in St. Albans to University College, Lon- 
don; that he is now connected with the editorial depart- 
ment of the Oxford University Press; that he wrote his 
sonnet sequence, The Silver Stair, between his twenty-first 
and twenty-third years; that his Poems of Conformity cover 
a period of ten years ; and that he is an Anglo-Catholic, or, 
in other words, that he accepts the conclusions of the 
Roman Catholic Church without the basis of Roman Cath- 
olic authority. Such a biographical summary seems unin- 
teresting: most literary men do little except write. It so 
happens, however, that Mr. Williams came into my own 
life like a thunderbolt, and I, at least, could never write 
of him, or analyze his work, as I propose doing, without 
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some account of the furious quarrel that made us friends. 

The Silver Stair, Mr. Williams' first book, was pub- 
lished ten years ago, and very few people read it or heard 
of its author. Had I been one of the few, I would have 
understood better the philosophy of Poems of Conformity, 
which came to me to be reviewed just after its publication. 
Such press criticisms as I had seen inclined me in the book's 
favor, and I began to read the poems with a very amiable 
spirit. It did not take me long to discover that Mr. Wil- 
liams was a writer of first-class ability, and that his artistic 
and intellectual powers were unusual. I thought, how- 
ever, that I had discovered a far more interesting thing — 
which was, that Mr. Williams was a Satanist. Now I 
never imagined that he said a black mass, that he wore 
horns and a chasuble decorated with lewd devices, or that 
the cross was tattooed upon his heels so as to be perpetually 
trodden underfoot. But it did seem that he was a phallic 
worshipper in a Christian dress. I sincerely believed that 
his subtle mind was working out a deliberate attack upon 
the Christian faith and morality, which was all the more 
dangerous because the attacker struck so cunningly. He 
had the early fathers, the councils of the Church, and the 
scriptures at his fingers' end. But where he publicly 
praised the Queen of Heaven, Mary, his private devotion 
was given to the Queen of Heaven, Astarte. When he 
spoke of the Mother of God and her Son, he really meant 
Venus and her son. The scholastic method was his, and 
the Satanist purpose. Here was a complete system of 
inverted mysticism that opposed the Christian tradition 
which sees in marriage a symbol of divine love ; it saw in 
Christian dogma and ritual only symbols of animal lust. 
That the poems had so high a literary value, or that they 
were written with delicacy and restraint, merely proved the 
diabolical irony of the most-to-be feared of all infidels. 

It may seem that such a suspicion was obviously pre- 
posterous. I followed up the clues with care; yet the 
theory was coherent. I felt that the criminal could be con- 
victed upon the evidence, and I succeeded in convincing 
nearly all those to whom I expounded my case. Three oil 
these were Catholic priests, expert theologians of the study- 
house of a learned religious order; one was a Baptist, two 
were avowed agnostics. Then I launched my public 
attack upon Poems of Conformity. 
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In making that attack, however, it was impossible to 
present my case fully in the columns of a newspaper, partly 
because a closely reasoned analysis would have taken up 
too much space, partly because there were some matters 
too evil for publication, partly (and it is under this dis- 
ability that I suffer now) that to form any opinion it was 
necessary to survey carefully Poems of Conformity as a 
whole. To give one example is futile. The point was that 
the successive poems formed a complete system and dove- 
tailed neatly into one another. Separately they seemed 
innocuous: cumulatively their effect was deadly. But I 
shall quote one of these poems, which is, the reader must 
remember, given as a commentary upon the words in St. 
John's gospel, " Sir, we would see Jesus " : 

We would see Love ! Sweet, have we not desired, 
Sought, hungered, thirsted, agonized, aspired, 
Met, clasped, refused? and ever more required 
This answer at the end ? We would see Love ! 

We would see Love ! Must his companions be 
The chiefest sharers of felicity? 
Some follower hold our life in custody, 
Some appetite or law ? We would see Love ! 

We would see Love ! Touch and the things of sense, 
Our spirits' pupilage, our minds' suspense 
Of expectation, — what conjures him thence 
Who is so far within? We would see Love! 

We would see Love ! His face if none draw nigh 
Except their whole lives shatter up thereby, 
Agree, sweet ! Let us look on God and die, 
Feel him, one shock, and end! We would see Love! 

My challenge, of course, provoked a vehement protest 
from Mr. Williams, but one which, as he himself would 
be the first to admit, might be just the kind of protest a real 
Satanist would be likely to make. The controversy so begun 
could end only in one of two ways — murder or reconcilia- 
tion. Mr. Williams arranged through a third person for 
a meeting. I found him a man who looked less than 
twenty-five years old, trembling with nervousness and most 
embarrassingly deferential. He talked with staccato eager- 
ness as we were left alone in a room in a newspaper 
office. A week later I lunched with him and walked across 
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Regents Park to his home, while he expounded the real 
meaning of his system to me. He acknowledged then that 
the poems could be interpreted as Satanism; he has since 
humorously confessed that a recent reading of them almost 
convinced him, despite himself, that they were Satanism. 
For my part, however, I am now sure that they are not. I 
had made a fool of myself to make a friend ; my loud chal- 
lenge had brought out, not a foe, but a companion in arms. 

It is fitting that the man who attacked Mr. Williams 
should now explain him. I shall therefore disregard many 
valuable things — the scorn he shows for ease, his poetic 
passion, his delicate irony — to speak of his philosophy; for 
whether as a Saint or a Satanist, his philosophy is deep and 
broad. 

To understand Mr. Williams, it is necessary to begin 
with his early sonnet-sequence, The Silver Stair. These 
sonnets are not only excellent as such; not merely do they 
rise, as sonnets should, each to crescendo and a climax, but 
they achieve success as a sequence. They follow on, not 
as beads upon a string, but as the steps of a ladder. 

Omitting, then, much that is splendid and much that is 
beautiful — all the intimacies, all that Mr. Williams has 
of the Cross of Christ in his love, all the " sorrow that 
fronts the doorway of his house " — I shall quote here two 
sonnets, Numbers xvii and lvi, without further comment, 
before passing on to discuss the poetry which he has devel- 
oped in the later book: 

No. XVII 

Night fell when toward this gated world I came, 
Nor there found peace — but light of shaken swords 
In battle of the crowd against their lords 

And old men weeping for their homes aflame. 

No general thought I saw nor common aim 
Until there passed, amid the shouting hordes, 
With banners and the Provosts of the wards, 

A crowned queen. But I knew not of her name. 

Then to my servants, my wise dreams, I cried : 

"Who is this Princess? who this guard mail-shod?" 
And they : " Sir, these are captains of the world, 
Honour, Obedience, Thought; their flags unfurled 

Proclaimed their mistress round them as they ride, 
Regent from the immovable throne of God." 
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No. LVI 

Look up, the heavens grow ardent to our gaze; 

Look down, the hells are rampant at our feet. 

And think ye here where such dominions meet, 
The fires of your night bivouac can blaze ? 
The shouting squadrons by a thousand ways 

Rend your pavilioned camp : their charges beat 

Your piled arms underfoot, or in retreat 
Trample the tents that with much toil ye raise. 

If I might gird her for the strife, set on 
— I, even a man, to this thing sanctified — 
Her helmet, and God's anger not be moved! 
O my beloved, if in armour proved 

We twain might follow where Immanuel shone, 

Triumphant and to triumph, side by side ! 

Charles Williams is equally a philosopher and a mystic. 
An historic antagonism between the thinker and the 
knower, between the rationalist and the romantic, comes 
to agreement in his work. The speculations of that school 
of modern thought of whom Sir J. G. Fraser is the chief 
have profoundly influenced him. Now these speculations, 
though always interesting, are often, I think, fanciful. The 
connections they seek to establish between Christianity and 
the older " mystery " religions are at best a matter of ingen- 
ious conjecture. However much may be granted as to 
the possibility of magical myth and ceremonial having 
foreshadowed the substance of Christian dogma and ritual, 
nothing very certain can be known on the subject. That 
there is a grave danger to faith in such a study should be 
obvious. There are people of whom Pan has been the 
schoolmaster to bring them to Pananglicanism. There are 
others, more numerous, in whom The Golden Bough has 
developed a bottomless, if kindly, scepticism. Why it 
should be so I do not know ; that it is so, is certain. When 
a man discovers that a legend of the Flood has existed in 
many ancient scriptures he is (somewhat rashly) inclined 
to jump to the conclusion that there was no Flood. The 
more universal the testimony to the fact, the more the fact 
is doubted: the stronger the evidence, the weaker the case. 
Mr. Williams, however, has too clear and cautious a mind 
to fall into such an illogical error. That Paganism was in 
many respects like Catholicism, inclines him to believe in 
Catholicism. A myth demonstrates a mystery. He has 
been so much occupied in discovering the extent, correla- 
tions, and surprises of Christianity (I am quoting his own 
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words) that he never had time to stop and enquire whether 
Christianity was true. His life has been one long, exciting 
game of intellectual hide-and-seek. His intricate and 
adventurous mind has never allowed itself to be content 
with easy things. Greatly daring, he has pushed all his 
conclusions to their ultimate extremity. Doubt to such a 
man is a sort of spiritual luxury, a breathing space in the 
breathless riot of belief; and in one of those intervals of 
agnostic rest he wrote his fine though hitherto unpublished 
Office Hymn for the Feast of St. Thomas Didymus, Apostle 
and Sceptic. 

Having established for himself a philosophical point of 
contact between Paganism and the Christian Faith, having 
harmonised the idea of Adonis with the theology of St. 
Thomas Aquinas, Mr. Williams began the more dangerous 
task of interpreting marriage by the Catholic creed. To 
do this — or rather to attempt it, for I cannot find that he 
has kept quite free from serious heresy — he has been forced 
to elaborate a transcendental mysticism, which, if not new 
in its main lines, has never been used so comprehensively 
before. His fault is merely one of exaggerated emphasis, 
for the Christian tradition which made marriage a sacra- 
ment has always taught that the union between a man and 
a woman is symbolical of the union between God and the 
soul. But heresy is never anything else but an exaggerated 
emphasis upon one truth to the neglect or denial of 
another, while the pitfalls of the practice of mysticism are 
insisted upon by every devotional writer of the Middle 
Ages. From St. Bernard to St. Teresa, from St. Ignatius 
to St. Francis de Sales, there is a continual warning to 
those seeking to become " adepts." 

When Charles Williams wrote his poem, Orthodoxy, 
which begins: 

Now to thy heart thy hand hath caught 

The fingers of mine own, 
Thy body's secret doctrines now 

Are felt and proved and known : 
More wisdom on thy breast I learn 

Than else upon my knees: 
O hark, thine honor! orthodox, 

Destroyer of heresies! 

he laid himself open to be misunderstood. But he did not 
mean that a physical passion was a more certain good than 
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prayer, but only that there are many roads to faith, and 
that the road of human love has been the one followed by 
him. He was " startled to find it " (the poet is quoted once 
more) " an exact correlation and parallel of Christianity." 
In many of the sonnets of The Silver Stair this discov- 
ery, only half-conscious as yet, was hinted at ; in poem after 
poem of the later book the idea was worked out and shown 
under a hundred different aspects. The one poem, how- 
ever, which sums up and unites the Pagan-Christian theory 
and the Christian-Sexual theory is Mr. Williams' Ode for 
Easter Morning. It is impossible to quote it in full, because 
of its length; but I cannot give less than six of its twelve 
stanzas, which form one of the most splendid passages in 
modern English verse: 

Wake, wake, my Thought ! the year's delight is born ; 

Hark, the young loves within the valley sing ! 
Long since thy peers, the Church, the Earth, this morn 

Were out to hail a gladness named of Spring. 
Who shall be earliest there? O happy race, 

Begun in winter of a three-days' gloom 
To end beside what doubly-hallowed place 
Of the full garner and the open tomb ! 
Up, dear sluggard! blessing trine, 
Religion's and the Earth's and thine, 
Sang my spirit out to play ; 
Up, my sweet, keep holiday ! 



Ere the Mass grew, how many a shepherd priest, 

Singing his ritual o'er a pile of sods, 
Led forth his migrant people on such feast 

In sacrifices to forgotten gods: 
His people, lost long ere thy slumber broke 
To a like knowledge of immortal needs; 
Enough if thou with thy great Sister woke, 
That youngest, truest, gladdest of the creeds! 
Up, the Church long since is out, 
And her quick feet go about 
To the tomb ! no more delay, 
Up, my sweet, keep holiday ! 

Thou didst not hear the lions of Cybele 
Roaring their salutation to her Love, 

Nor feel the high trees shaking over thee 
When he from death ascended ; she above 

Bowed down, his Mother and his Paramour, 
Unto that resurrection, while her train 

Of Syrian pontiffs sang their tale that hour: 
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" Hail Attis born ! hail, Attis born again ! " 
Hear thou only from thy lord 
The new tale of an Adored 
Seen of us in happy play; 
Up, my sweet, keep holiday ! 

Thou didst not hear waking Adonis' name 

Shrieked from a whirl of timbrelled ecstasy 
As to him his diviner leman came, 

Descending with her wanton company ; 
Nor any voice call : " Now hath Isis found 

Her dead lord's limbs the new rice-stalks among; 
Now great Osiris wakens from his swound ! " 
The gods are born again; the gods are young! 
Thou wert sleeping while they passed; 
Now thy time is come at last. 
Christendom is out to play, 
Up, my sweet, keep holiday ! 

Is it a diverse deity they praise ? 

Or with translation diverse to each tongue 
Hail they one god of rice and corn and maize, 

Convents and kisses ? Hark, another song 
Now with those past processions doth accord ; 

Those resurrections Easter doth renew! 
Who is that God, that lover, that dead lord? 
Who is that mother? that beloved, who? 
Still must thou thyself bedeck, 
Silver chain about thy neck, 
Brooch and clasps ? No more delay, 
Up, my sweet, keep holiday ! 

Love has risen : his Mother greets her Son ; 

Spring knows itself to be but only He ! 
The glad Church does with the good tidings run — 

O let me find my upper room in thee, 
Thou everlasting Easter ! what a stone 

Of bare negation hast thou rolled away ! 
Now breaks the Dawn whose twilight thou hast shown ! 
True is thy possibility of Day ! 

Till thy mouth and hands be kissed, 
Lent within me doth resist 
Songs of Easter! come away, 
Up, my sweet, keep holiday! 

Such defects as are contained in this really great poet 
have sprung, I suspect, from the fact that, despite his inter- 
est in Catholicism, he is a member of a provincial church 
cut off from the unity of Christendom. By becoming 
a complete instead of a partial Catholic, Mr. Williams 
would lose nothing: on the contrary, he would gain a spirit 
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of repose which is at present denied him. He has now to 
be continually on the alert with his strong and subtle intel- 
lect stretched to the breaking point. He has humor, but 
it is rarely given free play; he has a capacity for lyrical 
beauty, but he despises the gift, and is more than a little 
inclined to disparage any joy that does not come of intoler- 
ably fierce intellectual struggle. Half of his being is mor- 
tified by an ungracious asceticism. He tends to become 
more complex instead of more single, madder but less 
merry. 

During the last five years there has been an increased 
interest in poetry. People have been buying and reading 
verse-books, but though many inferior poets have sold 
because of war-enthusiasm, Charles Williams has not sold. 
Fifty copies of The Silver Stair and a hundred and fifty 
of Poems of Conformity do not speak well for the boasted 
poetic " revival." But if Charles Williams has been read 
by few, the few include some of the principal critics of 
the day. From Mrs. Meynell, G. K. Chesterton, the Poet 
Laureate, Lascelles Abercrombie, Professor J. S. Philli- 
more, and Sir Walter Raleigh among others, Mr. Williams 
has received generous public and private praise. If I may 
lay a small wreath beside their greater offerings I shall say 
that, though the difficult poetry of Charles Williams can 
never be popular, his name will always be kept alive by 
those who honor the majesty of song. 

Theodore Maynard. 



